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She Budget Session of 


e 

Parliament 
Controversial Measures 

A momentous session of Parliament came to an end on 
the 9th of June after more than four long months of unin- 
terrupted sittings. It was certainly not a pleasure for any 
one to prolong these sessions through the hottest months 
of the vear. The persistence with which Government and 
House stuck to their programme and carried out their al- 
lotted task was undoubtedly due to the realization of the 
urgency of many of the measures discussed and the impor- 
tance of passing them before the dissolution of the present 
House. It is not possible to gauge from this short distance 
of time the full significance of some of the Bills as well as 
of the expressions of opinion and the divergence of views 
on Congress Policy which the discussions brought out. 
They will become clear only in course of time and by the 
as yet unpredictable evolution of political movements in 
the country. But it is useful] at this stage, when the session 
has iust ended, to record the salient impressions which 
the events of the past months have left on a detached 
Observer. 
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One series of measures, while they provoked a good 
deal of discussion on details, revealed no differences which 
could not be reconciled by negotiations and friendly dis- 
cussion, the measures connected with the machinery of the 
coming elections. The Peoples’ Representation Bill which 
threatened to cause serious trouble was passed after general 
agreement. The Delimitation of Constituencies Bill was also 
piloted through by Dr Ambedkar with his accustomed energy 
and ability. The Part C. States Bill showed such wide diver- 
gence of opinion that it was thought best to postpone further 
consideration of the Bill to the next session. The Bills which 
provoked the most prolonged discussion were the Preven- 
tive Detention Bill, the Budget and the Financial Bills, and 
the Bill for the Amendment of the Constitution. From the 
animated and at times angry discussions which these mea- 
sures evoked, one fact emerged beyond any shadow of 
doubt. There is an ever widening gulf between Govern- 
ment and the people, between the Congress Party which 
runs the Government and large sections, if not of the mass- 
es, at any rate of the intellectual and ruling classes which 
can exercise influence over the masses. 

Charges and Counter Charges 

The Congress Government came to power with the 
prestige of having won the independence of the country 
and with a leader whose hoid on the masses seemed un- 
shakable. It had to carry out on the one hand the broad 
measures of economic and social reform to which it was 
pledged and to tackle also the immense problems arising 
out of partition and the inflow of refugees. In less than 
five years after its assumption of power, it has to come to 
Parliament with measures and with demands for special 
powers, which show that it is facing a cricis, that it has 
not received in the discharge of her difficult tasks the full 
measure of cooperation from the people on which it had 
counted. Hence the need for emergency Bills for preven- 
tive Detention. Hence the amendments to the Constitution 
to restrict rights in regard to property and freedom of ex- 
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pression. Hence a budget which has recourse to drastic 
direct taxation to maintain economic stability, hence the 
failure of the Grow More Food Campaign, of Controls and 
Procurement which oblige Government to buy massive 
quantities of foodstuffs from foreign countries and drain 
the capital which should have helped industrial growth 
and social uplift. 

The critics of Government lay the blame of all this 
squarely on the shouiders of Government and not on the 
people. Vacillation and uncertainty in economic and in- 
dustrial policies; greed and misuse of patronage on the 
part of polit‘cians end corruption and inefficiency on the 
part of the officials; in a word aimost total failure to be 
faithful to the ideals of the Congress and carry out the 
election pledges which had brought the party to power. 
Day after day this fire of criticism was kept up against 
Government. Only in the matter of Foreign policy was 
there satisfaction on the whole. It was felt that India had 
striven for peace to the best of her ability and that a more 
decided alignment with the Democratic block was not in 
the interest of the country or of peace in general. 


The Deep-seated Malady 


The disappointment with Government, and the opposi- 
tion to some of its policies and almost all its methods have 
culminated ,as our readers are aware, in the breaking away 
from the Congress of several prominent leaders like Acharya 
Kripalani, Mr Prakasam. Prof. Ranga, Shibbanlal Saksena 
and others. An important Convention in Patna has brought 
together the various dissident groups, united in their com- 
mon opposition to the Congress Party. These develop- 
ments were a natural expression of what was said and done 
in Parliament. The emergence of a strong opposition in 
the country and in Parliament is to be welcomed and was 
indeed foreseen from the earliest days of Congress pre- 
dominance. But the leaders of the opposition will be de- 
ceiving themselves very gravely if they believe that what 
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is wrong is mainly corruption, inefficiency and nepotism 
in the ranks of politicians and officials. The malady lies 
deeper than that. Indeed these very weaknesses are a 
manifestation of that deeper disease in our body politic. 

Modern education and the national movement, notably 
the Gandhian mass movement has taught India the ideals 
of democracy in its broadest aspects and implanted in the 
minds of our people a sincere attachment to those ideals. 
The liberation of India has meant for us not only emanci- 
pation from foreign rule but democratic self-government. 
But all the practical day-to-day implications of this revo- 
lutionary change have been hardly understood, certainly 
not by the masses and scarcely by the educated elite. They 
still move in the grooves imprinted upon our society by its 
feudal and communal] traditions. The accession of large 
areas formerly ruled by Indian Princes to the Indian Union 
has reinforced the ranks of those who are wedded to these 
traditions. There is no concept of the common good as em- 
bracing the interests of all castes and creeds because there 
is not that degree of social homogeneity and economic ad- 
justment necessary to strengthen this notion and stimulate 
sacrifice in the promotion of it. Family and communal 
loyalties in the narrow sense dominate all other loyalties 
and make of our patriotism a caricature of a broadening 
and liberating virtue. Half the corruption and inefficiency 
in public life and service is due to misplaced loyalties rather 
than to downright laziness and personal greed. The social 
and economic implications of genuine democracy have not 
been grasped. There is no tradition of civic virtue to realise 
the ideals of our Constitution and enable the machinery 
of democratic government to run smoothly. 
The Sole Remedy 

The immense task of bringing our social and economic or- 
ganization in harmony with our political ideals cannot be 
thrust exclusively on the shoulders of Government. It is 
a moral and educational problem which has to be tackled 
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by every type of educator and every class of social worker. 
Teachers in school and College, speakers on the platform 
and the radio, authors and journalists, must grasp these 
fundamental doctrines in all their aspect, political, social 
and economic, and spread them with assiduity till they 
sink into the minds of the masses. Social workers must 
not be content with the alleviation of misery in isolated 
conditions, but see the problem in its widest bearings. They 
must envisage their task primarily as one of social harmony. 
They must understand that the defective and the backward 
are solaced and raised up not only from a motive of personal 
pity but in order that they may function with mutual help- 
fulness and goodwill in the complex social organism. A 
democratic constitution will not work, and democracy will 
not function unless every cit'zen realises that the good of 
his fellow citizen is in a real sense his own good. This is 
a truth that Hows from the very constitution of human 
nature. It is also a supernatural truth which flows from 
the very heart of the Christian Revelation. 


J. D'S. 
Oo o o o 


Exploitation of Labour 
A.D. 1951 


“Hence by degrees it has come to pass that working 
men have been surrendered, isolated and helpless, to the 
hard-heartedness of employers and the greed of unchecked 
competition. The mischief has been increased by rapacious 
usury ... To this must be added that the hiring of labour 
and the conduct of trade are concentrated in the hands of 
comparatively few; so that a small number of very rich 
men have been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the 
labouring poor a yoke little better than that of slavery it- 
self.” (Pope Leo XIII in ‘Rerum Novarum.’) 
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These words were written sixty years ago in 1891. From 
Communist inspired propaganda, one might imagine that 
Kar! Marx was the sole representative of his generation to 
raise his voice against the frightful exploitation of Labour 
carried on in his day. Pope Leo XIII however was no less 
keenly aware of the situation. and of its multiple injustices. 
The quotation above is a scathing condemnation of the 
system in which the poor were exploited by the rapacity 
of men who sheltered their actions behind false economic 
and legal theories. But if the Pope’s words were true of 
his time, they are not less true of our days. While the con- 
dition of the working class in the West has changed for 
the better, one may ask whether the social conscience in 
our country has awakened to the galling conditions under 
which large sections of Indian labour are forced to to‘] and 
sweat even to this day ? 

Take the case of the tobacco factory workers in Gu- 
jerat, for instance, There are some 15000 tobacco factory 
workers in the tobacco area, They work in factories that 
engage them in groups of 40 workers to each factory. Nearly 
half the workers are women. A factory which I saw in 
one of the towns resembled an old shed with square open- 
ings towards the upper part of the walls for light and arr. 
But despite the blazing sun outside, the place looked dark 
and gloomy. The atmosphere was pungent with the strong 
smell of dry tobacco leaves. There are two large rooms, 
one of them stored with crushed leaves, and in the other, 
a dozen or so women workers were occup‘ed in breaking 
up a pile of dry leaves. 

The normal working dav for the workers is generally 
nine and a half hours a day in the towns, and ten to eleven 
hours a day in the villages. Occasionally due to pressure 
of work, both men and women continue to labour the whole 
night through. 

Most workers are paid a rupee a day, and their average 
income per month is approximately Rs 30. No dearness 
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allowance, housing facilities, or bonuses are ever afforded 
the workers. They have to work on all seven days of the 
week. The weekly holiday is unknown. Even the annual 
lifteen-day-leave-with-pay is not implemented. This is 
excusable because the factory practically comes to a stand- 
still during the long monsoon season. 

But the night work has been found both physically and 
morally dangerous for the women. Working during the 
long hours of the night deprives them of much-needed rest 
and sleep. And further, during the night shift, they have 
often to submit to abusive treatment both from staff and 
male employees. 

Night work is paid for in cash. The workers are each 
paid a rupee immediately the following morning. This is 
an apallingly low recompense for nearly six to eight hours 
of work overtime. Normally ‘overtime work’ should be 
paid double the hourly rate of the ordinary working hour. 
But these night workers are rarely paid over a rupee. 

The life of the Tobacco-factory worker is made all the 
harder by the insecurity of his employment. Any day he 
might be asked to quit the premises. Registers of the per- 
manent workers are rarely, if ever kept; with the result 
that they can be dismissed by the management on the slight- 
est provocation. 

How is it that the workers submit to such degrading 
conditions ? For many of them, work in the factory is their 
only source of income. And in all probability, they earn 
more by working in the factory than they would as land- 
less Jabourers on a farm. To obtain a mere pittance, they 
are forced to submit to any exploitation even of the worst 
kind. 

Another reason is that the workers have no Trade 
Unions of their own to safeguard their interests. They are 
too poor and illiterate to understand the advantages of unit- 
ing among themselves for their own material benefit. More- 
over, for quite a long time, no body was interested in their 
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welfare. Caste prejudices die hard, especially in India’s 
villages. Though the Tobacco-factory workers belong to 
several castes, a large proportion of them are recruited 
from among the Harijans. 

Of late, a Trade Union of Tobacco-factory workers has 
been started and registered with the Labour Welfare Office, 
Bombay. The main demands of the Union, as outlined in 
a handbill, were: 

1. A wage of Rs 2-8 as per day. 

2. A definite amount of Dearness Allowance over and 
above the basic wage. 

3. Not more than 8 hours of work a day. 

4. A double hourly wage for every hour of extra work. 

5. Night for women to be stopped completely. 

6. Medical attention for workers at management’s ex- 
pense. 

7. Every Sunday leave with pay. 

8. An annual fortnight’s leave with pay. 

9. Implementation of the Factory Act provisions in the 
Tobacco Factories. 

This list of demands reveals at a glance how helpless 
and unprotected the Tobacco-factory workers are. Even 
the very bare essentials for living a normal human life are 
denied them. How can a male worker support himself 
on Rs 30 a month, even if he has to live in a village, where 
local commodities are more cheaply obtainable than in 
towns? The wage is definitely below subsistence level. If 
he cannot support himself, how is he going to support his 
family into the bargain ? 

Of course the women are engaged because they are 
ready to work on lower wages than men, and they can be 
more easily cajoled into receiving such wages. It may be 
that some of them have husbands who are also employed 
and that the income they draw from the Tobacco factory 
is their personal contribution towards the common family 
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pool. But the question still remains whether in justice 
they can be made to work for over nine hours a day and 
rece ve only a rupee in remuneration at the end of the 
day. 
The entire system of hiring labour in Tobacco factories 
is based on extortion pure and simple. The fact that the 
workmen consent to accept such wages and degrading con- 
d't'ons of work proves nothing. The blame lies wholly at 
the door of the employer who takes advantage of his super- 
ior bargaining power and the unlimited supply of labour 
to keep wages down as low as possible. It is well known 
that the Tobacco factory owners make comparatively large 
profits. They can eas‘ly afford to pay their workmen a 
much higher wage, even a living wage. But it is criminal 
to defraud the workman of his just wage. Such injustice 
will one day beget its own punishment. 

Another category of workers to suffer exploitation at 
the hands of their employers are the brick-makers who 
work in the same area as the Tobacco factory workers. 
These men work in teams of four. They start work before 
sunr’se, about 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, and go on work- 
ing without a break till 11 o’clock. Within this time they 
are expected to have produced some 11 or 12 hundred bricks, 
which have to be set into moulds and laid out to dry. It is 
only then that they stop work, and are permitted to take 
some food and rest. 


Most of them take what rest they can in the brickyard 
itself under the oven sky, which during the summer months 
is a blazng hot oven. At about 3 o’clock, they start work 
again and only stop when it is too dark to work any more. 
The latter part of their working day is occupied in stacking 
the dried bricks into kilns for heating under pressure. Thus 
the normal working day for a brick worker is approximately 
11 hours out of the 24. 

The brick-workers work in all kinds of weather. Only 
those who have lived during the summer months in Gujerat 

2 
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know how fierce and oppressive the heat can be. On the 
other hand, the nights and mornings during the cold months 
can be really better. These poor people live in ramshackle 
huts, near their place of employment. Many of the huts 
are open to the sky, and are no protection whatever against 
the heat, the wind and the rain. 

Their average daily earnings amount to Rs 1 - 8, though 
some of them earn Ks 2 a day. When the men work in 
groups of three or four, they carn Rs 7, sometimes Rs 8, for 
every 1200 bricks they produce. In former years when 
living was much cheaper, the brick workers used to be paid 
Rs 2-8 ver thousand bricks. Todav the Cost of living Index 
has shot up to four times the pre-war level. So more accu- 
rately, the production of a 19006 bricks today should cost 
Rs 10 in wages. It is also known that the owners sell the 
bricks at Rs 35 to 40 a thousand. The gross cost of produc- 
tion amounts to only Rs 20. Owners could therefore easily 
afford to pay their employees a living wage, but they don't. 

Some time ago, the brick-workers attempted to form 
a Union of their own, but they were threatened with re- 
prisals and instant dismissal. This was sufficient to frighten 
these poor, ignorant and illiterate people out of their wits. 
They have to earn their living somehow. For them the 
only alternative to work is starvation. They simply cannot 
put by anything in savings to tide them over a difficult 
period, and they are too scattered to be easily formed into 
a compact group. Since they work in groups of four, they 
do not fall under the Factories’ Act ; and therefore remain 
unprotected by law. The legal assistance that can be given 
them by the Labour Welfare Office is unavailable until they 
form a union and have it registered. 

Many glaring examples of extortion and exploitation 
could be brought to the notice of our readers. A very in- 
teresting book, entitled ‘The Industrial Worker in India, 
containing carefully documented matter of this kind was 
published already in 1938 by Mr Shiva Rao. Apparently, 
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his appeal] has fallen on deaf ears. What we most urgently 
need in this country is an enlightened social conscience that 
is sensitive enough to feel a sharp pang of sympathy, and 
active enough to do something to relieve the hard lot of the 
unfortunates who have to live out their lives under such 
sordid conditions. The far too common reaction on hearing 
such accounts is a stolid indifference to human suffering, 
poverty and misery. Unless this att tude changes, no 
amount of Government legislation is going to achieve any- 
thing. Men are not mere sticks or stones that can be abused 
by their employers in so degrading a manner. They are 
free beings, endowed with intellect and will, self-determin- 
ing entities, and centres of responsib lity. Each of them 
has been created for a grand destiny. It is the duty of the 
Community as a whole and of every indiv dual within the 
Community to see to it that such inhuman conditions should 
be wiped out as soon as possible, and that the opportunities 
of living a fully ‘human’ life be extended to all sections 
of the poorer classes. This can only be done by infusing 
into our institutional framework a new spirit of respect 
for the individual, of the desire to g ve to each what is 
his due, and of mutual self-help, grounded on brotherly 
love and the social sense. The cultivation of such 
virtues is the first step to making the world a better 
place for the poor man to live in. 
A. Fonseca 
o o ‘a Oo 


St. Catherine’s Slome 


A Social work of great need and extreme delicacy 
Although it is theory that is the chief determinant of 
human behaviour, both good and bad, men soon tire of prin- 
ciples, forgetting how much they are influenced by them. 
Applying this to the social field, they very soon say: “ All 
this talk is very well, but what are you doing?” Well we, 
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by which we mean the Catholic Church, are doing quite a 
lot and we will g ve you a typical example of effective and 
unobtrusive work here, but before doing so, it would be 
good to clear up a little confusion as to the relation bet- 
ween the Catholic Church and social work. 

The Church’s function is spiritual, the salvation of souls, 
and she shows concern for bodily needs and distress both 
as a natural expression of her holiness and because she 
knows that material circumstances condition the spiritual 
in man and affect his eternal salvation. Hence they take 
up a wrong attitude towards her who tolerate the Church 
as long as she produces some material advantages to the 
populace which the State cannot offer, and look askance 
of her presence when she insists on the primacy of her spiri- 
tual role. Hence too they err who consider, or, at least 
act as if they consider that pr’ests and nuns exist primarily 
to give alms, free education and free meals, to supply jobs 
and so forth, and that if they cannot do this thev fail to 
warrant their existence. 

But because the charity of Christ is reflected in his 
Church and its members, from her very foundation the 
Church has engaged in cornoral works of mercy: feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the sick and impri- 
soned, aiding the helpless and down-trodden, and this, not 
out of any mere philanthrop’ec motive, but because Chris- 
tians see in the suffering and needy, no matter of what 
race, caste or religion, Christ’s brethren and serve them 
for the love of Him who embraced all n4en in h’s love. 

The Church, then, puts the spiritual before the material, 
the soul before the body. and this is one, though not the 
only reason why many Catholic social works have not an 
imposing scientific facade. Not that, in many cases, the 
work would not be better for being more scientific, and not 
that many Catholic works are not highly scientific — the 
need for improved scient’fic methods is everywhere admitt- 
«u — but when scientific, as often today, is taken to mean 
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that man is to be studied and treated as just any other ani- 
mal, without a soul, without an eternal destiny, then it 
were better not to be scientific. Catholic social work do 
strive within the means at their disposal — and how meagre 
they often are ! — to be really and truly modern and scien- 
tific, but they are not only scientific, they are also human 
and divine. Nor should we ever forget that untiring de- 
votion and self-sacrifice, day in and day out through a long 
life-time, are worth a million laboratories and libraries 
stuffed with the latest appliances and methods. * 

Although there are many large Catholic organs doing 
social work (I), we give as an example a work that 's typi- 
cal of the many thousands of such small, struggling and al- 
most unknown organizations scattered throughout the world 
wherever men and women serve their brethren for the 
love of God. 

Prostitution, unmarried mothers, unwanted children, 
girls liable to fall into grievous sin, all these are very, very 
old problems; they are the problems of Bombay and its 
suburbs. To try and find a solution to these problems St 
Catherine’s Home was founded in 1922 by the Most Rev. 
Dr Albion Goodier, SJ, the work being first entrusted to 
Miss Ida Dickenson and later given to a rel'gious congre- 
gation, the Daughters of the Cross of Liege, who carried 
on the work to the present day. An early study of the 
situation revealed that one of the main problems was how 
to enable unmarried mothers to keep and tend their babies 
for several months after birth. To come to the Home merely 
for confinement usually meant an early return to the old 
evil habits. It was also seen that young girls rescued from 
dangerous surroundings would have to be admitted and 
looked after. All this created a tremendous housing prob- 
lem and the impecunious Home migrated from one rented 
house to another in Parel, Mazagon, Kandivli, Andheri, 


I. V. g. Si Vincent de Paul, cf. Social Action, Vol. I. I. 
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finally to settle down in 1947 on a five acre donated plot at 
Ambivli. The Home had a home at last! 

The establishment is divided into various departments 
or simple cottages according to natural development. First 
comes the Nursery where babies born in the home along 
with a few foundlings are kept. Owing to abortifacients 
taken by the mother, venereal disease and the neglect of 
ordinary care and precautions on the part of the mother 
for her unwanted child, many babies die before reaching 
three months. Once they get over th's critical age they 
are usually safe, and growing strong and lively they pass 
over to Our Ladv’s Cottage for toddlers from two to eight. 
Here there is much gaiety, laughter and fun, and no worries 
— at least for the kids. The next stage is St Anne’s where 
school begins ; added to those born in the Home are those 
sent by the Children’s Court, girls brought in by social 
workers, parish priests and interested relatives, the illite- 
rate, the abandoned, the beggars and those whom nobody 
wants but who are wanted here. St Agnes shelters the Protec- 
tion and Prevention cases taken from bad surroundings and 
from circumstances likely to lead to moral downfall. Here 
is found “the adolescent who thinks she can manage her 
own affairs ; the adult who has managed her own affairs — 
badly ; the girl who seeks protection; the girl who does 
not seek protection and who thinks she neither needs nor 
wants it; the honest and the dishonest, the reliable and 
the unreliable ; the easy, the difficult ; the responsive and 
the unresponsive.” Here too the O. G.’s, Old Girls, often 
come back on the r days off and during their holidays. Some 
of these O. G’s choose to stay in the Home partly out of a 
desire to give to others the help they once received, and 
partly for their own safety and protection. They are called 
“Heipers ” and receive an intensive training in social ser- 
vice and thus become “ the backbone of the Home.” St Mar- 
garet’s houses the mothers of the babies kept in the nursery. 
In order to have practical lessons in mothercraft and love 
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they look after their own babies till they are nine months 
old. They are taught various crafts to enable them to sup- 
port themselves and their children when they leave the 
Home. Some leave their babies in the Home and only come 
to claim them long afterwards. In St Magdalen’s (2), are 
pregnant girls and women who are transferred to St Mar- 
garet’s after childbirth. Some of these girls are only 14-16 
years old, victims rather of circumstances and male callous- 
ness than their own frailty, and passion, while among the 
women rescued from brothels and from serving as mistresses 
of married men, are not a few who have their third or fourth 
child. (In passing one cannot but view with alarm the 
recent census figures which show a very marked higher 
percentage of men over women in our towns and cities. The 
excess of males over females fosters prostitution and im- 
morality. There is no remedy in sending the men back 
to their villages and wives for there is no work there, but 
in building decent homes so that the men can bring their 
wives and families and live decently in the cities). The 
last cottage is St Philomena’s where resides that strange 
mystery of physical suffering: here are the mentally de- 
fective, the cripples, the deaf and the half-blind, all of 
whom call for even more selflessness and devotion than 
all the other cases. 

The Home is a hive of activity as one would expect of 
an establishment made up mostly of young people. Practi- 
cally all who come to the Home are illiterate, all are taught 
the three R’s in a pentecostal deluge of languages: Kon- 
kani, Kanarese, Tamil, Marathi, Hindi and English ; more- 
over, pupils who show special aptitude are sent outside for 
2. It would be ungrateful to criticize such an excellent institution 
and those like it, but one would like to see the name Magdalen as 
used in this context disappear. St Mary Magdelen was a great. 
saint, but the name has a stigma attached to it in these circumstan- 
ces and could perhaps be avoided. 
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higher studies. There is also tra‘ning in domestic science, 
nursing, child-care and farming. All the work in the Home 
is done by the inmates and the M'nister of Food will rejoice 
to know that all help to grow vegetables — and flowers, 
which feed the mind. In addition, needlework is received 
from outside and this provides both training and funds. 
Two Chinamen are prominent among the contractors, a 
factor which adds to the international brotherhood of the 
institution. And, of course, there are games, singing, danc- 
ing and celebrations. and walks and picnics too. 

An affectionate motherly eye is kept on those who leave 
the Home. Jobs are found for them, help given to get 
married for those who desire to, those who are married are 
encouraged to come back from time to time with their hus- 
bands and children. Those who have left their children in 
the Home come back to visit them, and not empty handed, 
but with sweets, biscuits and fruits for the children and a 
few annas or even rupees for the'r ‘home.’ And sometimes, 
they, the rescued, turn rescuers and bring a strayed sheep 
into the fold for protection. Others, having found a faith- 
ful partner in life, return to the Home to get married, say- 
ing in deep gratitude “ When no one wanted me you cared 
forme. You are my mother ” and from their mother’s home 
they start on a new life. Few are the cases which have 
passed through the Home once, gone out and been obliged 
to return due to a second fall. But even this is a cause for 
hope and joy. “ Thanks be to God, “ writes the Sister Supe- 
rior of the Home, “ that they have the pluck and the courage 
to return; where there is so much humility great things 
can still be accomplished.” For there shall be more joy 
over one sinner doing penance than over the ninety-nine 
just. 

Who pays for all this, you may ask? Well, as in all 
similar Catholic institutions the chief donor is divine Pro- 
vidence. There is a small government grant and an allow- 
ance for Court Committed Children, but the rest, by far 
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the largest portion, comes from God alone knows where, 
in the most literal meaning of that over-worked phrase. In 
this aspect the work is most unscientific! Larger finances 
would extend the work, but perhaps precisely because there 
are so many financial headaches in this type of work and 
because one has to look for help from on high, the Home 
is a real home of love and confidence. 

“Woman, where are thy accusers ? 
demned thee ? No one, Lord, she said. 
her, I will not condemn thee either. Go and do not sin 
again henceforward.” As long as these words can be conti- 
nually repeated, all else matters little. 


Has no one con- 
And Jesus said to 


A. Nevett. 


APPENDIX 


Admissions. 





Year Rescue Prevention Babies born Outside Total 
in the home 

1947 84 60 62 9 215 

1948 78 53 65 10 206 

1949 77 81 59 10 227 

1950 119 91 61 15 286 


Percentage of Pregnant Women. 


Year Pregnant Not so 
1947 90 % 10 % 
1948 85 % 15 % 
1949 15 % 25 % 
1950 80 % 20 % 
Infant Mortality Rate. 

Year Born Died 
1947 62 16 
1948 65 14 
1949 59 29 
1950 61 20 
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Abscondings 
Year Rescue Section (3) Whole Institution 
1947 10 % 5 % 
1948 18 % 10 % 
1949 20 % 8 % 
1950 25 % 11 % 
o Oo o Oo 


Labour 


“ There has arisen a new branch of law unknown to earlier 
times, securing those sacred rights of the working man 
which proceed from his dignity as a man and as a Chris- 

tian.” 
(Quadragesimo Anno, par. 28). 


Labour is not a curse; it is life. It is an enterprise 
and a form of vitality. It is the force that makes of society 
an organism of mutual service and fellowship. The con- 
fusing succession of social discoveries in pre-modern Europe 
and the discoveries of the facts of Nature in our own times 
have obscured the fundamental dependence of civilisation 
upon labour. Ours in an industrial civilisation built upon 
coal and iron, oil and steel. Labour whether in the form 
of mere manual toil or creative energy, has had a large share 
in rearing the mighty fabric of modern industrial life. “ Uni- 
versal experience teaches us” says Pius XI “that no nation 
has ever risen from want and poverty to a better and higher 
condition of life without the unremitting toil of all its citi- 
zens, both those who direct labour and those who perform 


3. The reasons for the increase in abscondings from the Rescue 
Section is due partly to outside interference and partly to an in- 
creased number of women rescued from brothels. 1951 shows a 


definite fall in abscondings, only two have run away. 
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it” (Quad. Anno Par: 53). Labour has planned and built 
our palaces, the wonders of our world of transport, wrested 
from Nature her secrets and freed the treasures sealed for 
ages in the mighty rocks. 


This does not deny, however, that in actual practice 
today. some work is degrading and much work is depressing, 
and what is still more unfortunate is that there are millions 
of workers in the world, who have no share in the available 
music, painting and literature, not to speak of the parks 
and palaces of our civilisation, whose span of life is passed 
in a world of grinding poverty and misery, conditioned by 
hard necessity and who seem to approach nearest to the 
doorn pronounced on our sinful world: “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.” The existence of such con- 
ditions, and the fact that “ the number of needy proletarians 
whose groans rise from earth to heaven” have “ increased 
beyond measure” (Pius XI. Op. cit. par: 59) are the con- 
sequences of the system under which men operate machines 
and add columns of figures, —- a system which employs 
labour “ without any regard to the human dignity of the 
workers.” 

A pagan sage is said to have remarked that a true sign 
of a healthy polity is shown in that an injury done to its 
humblest member is felt as an injury done to the whole 
community ; so we may say today that, the awakening of 
the social conscience on behalf of those who “ benefit the 
nation, if less directly, in a most important manner” and 
“on whorn it so largely depends for the things that it needs ” 
(Leo XIII Rerum Novarum) is an earnest of a more healthy 
civilisation. The old disciplines of work mostly servile in 
one way or the other, are collapsing, and verhaps, nothing 
is more common today than the phrases, ‘ the rights of la- 
bour! ‘work and wages’ ‘the living wage! Social re- 
formers never weary in their efforts ‘ to raise wages,’ ‘ short- 
er hours of work’ and provide ‘more dwelling space for 
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the workers’ and thus make the common good of the com- 
munity truly ‘common.’ The noble purpose and deep sin- 
cerity of such efforts are laudable and need every support. 
But men do not live by bread alone, and the morality of 
Socialism and Communism in making economic wealth the 
only good, and the principle of more money for everyone 
the standard of happiness, fails to solve the main issue of 
the labour problem, — the fundamental attitude towards 
work. “Socialists have always aspired” writes Mr N. Ber- 
dyaev “to set the workers and their work free, but the 
striking thing is that they have no more attempted to set 
out the problem of work in its essence in the'r system of 
ideas than have the bourgeois themselves. .... this reproach 
is due especially to Marxism, which takes over the forms of 
work established in industrial capitalist society ” (Christia- 
nity & Class War. pp 53, 54.). The problem of labour dis- 
cipline cannot be solved, nor the attitude towards work 
changed, by merely changing the label of the industrial 
system from capitalism to Socialism or Communism. It is 
only by understanding the internal motive and meaning 
of work that Labour’s place in society will be fittingly re- 
cognised, and in this recognition the workers will find free- 
dom. 

To the Christian work is a law of life. It is bound up 
with the human personality, it is the inheritance of man in 
a material world. Man alone of all the creatures of the 
worid finds no law of Nature that supplies his many wants. 
Endowed with reason and the vower of the body he must 
work out his personal destiny in a natural world. From the 
storehouse of Nature he must find food, clothing and shelter. 
Man as such is a worker, “ As regards bodily labour” says 
Leo XIII “even had men never fallen from the state of in- 
nocence he would not have remained wholly unoccupied : 
but that which would have been his free choice and his 
delight, became afterwards compulsory and the painful ex- 
piation for his disobedience” (Rerum Novarum). Labour 
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carries with it the impress of the worker’s personality. The 
manual worker no less than the thinker sees in his work 
a power and a potential ty that is indissolubly bound up 
with his individual self, and which lies outside the domain 
of any other will except his own. The dignity of work 
is lnked up with the dignity of the human being; and 
that dignity has been immeasurably enhanced by the sanc- 
tity of CHRIST’s personal example and by the pract’ce and 
teaching of the Church through all ages. Leo XIII clearly 
indicates the necessity of work as also its personal charac- 
ter. “‘Man’s labour” he teaches “ necessarily bears two 
notes or characters. First of all, it ‘s personal, inasmuch as 
the force which acts is bound up with the personality and 
is the exclusive property of him who acts, and, further, was 
given to him for his advantage. Secondly man’s labour is 
necessary ; for without the result of labour a man cannot 
live ; and self-preservation is a law of nature, which it is 
wrong to disobey.” (Op. cit.) 

The implications of this double aspect of labour are 
important. By his existence in society man has not only 
the right to live but also the right to work. The right to 
work is inherent in the living being and is no concess on, 
either from society or from the States ; for the individual, 
as says the same Pontiff, “ work is also necessary for him 
to live.” Indeed, in civil society today, the majority of 
men, that is, those without the means of production, can 
only procure the necessities of life by their labour ; “the 
poor” remarks Leo XIII “can procure that in no other 
way than by what they earn through their work” (Op. cit.). 
Society therefore owes man the opportunity for work. To 
leave man without the opportunities for procuring what 
is required for his existence is to deprive him of the only 
means which makes self-development possible. This does 
not mean. however, that every ind‘vidual has a right to 
some particular kind of work, or that every member in 
society has a right to some identical measure of recom- 
pense. Society can neither afford to grant each the choice 
of the effort he may choose to make, nor can it establish 
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an equality of incomes. The right to work implies the 
securing of those opnportunties—though differing in kind 
and degree—necessary to every individual so that he 
may realise the profound and vast sense of life, and know 
in all the amplitude and force of the term, what it is to 
live. 





The norma! men is only his best self when the condi- 
tions of life are above the so-called ‘ poverty- line.’ Man 
needs food, clothing and those little comforts that render 
his existence more than a mere grim struggle for the satis- 
faction of pureiy material wants. Of course in such a 
notion no fixed amount of well-being can be specified, and 
nothing is gained by attempting to gauge human wants and 
satisfactions with mathematical precision. What is empha- 
sized is that the worker must be able to secure from his 
labour a return capable of purchasing a standard of living 
without which useful citizenship is impossible. In other 
terms, the right to work implies the right to an adequate 
wage. Without discussing the delicate and difficult ques- 
tion of social justice and a living wage, here it is sufficient 
to remark that civil society being established for the com- 
mon good, there must be a sufficiency for all before there 
is a superfluity for some. If the present system of econo- 
mic organisation denies to the majority of the community 
the minimum of well-being, its usefulness as a means 
whereby “the distribution of created goods must be 
brought into conformity with the demands of the common 
good or social justice’ (Quadr. Anno. par: 58) fails. 

In terms of Catholic sociology man is a free being and 
his work must be the expression of that liberty of spirit. 
Man, that is, must be free in the disposal of his work so 
intimately bound up with his personality, and which 
shares in the birthright of that personality—freedom. Few 
will deny that it is to the interest of the worker and the 
community that the former should, with perfect liberty, 
dispose of his service. Unfortunately, in the plane of 
reality the free disposal of one’s labour is often illusionary 
for that liberty comes into collision with the force of neces- 
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sity. In the content of modern social conditions liberty for 
the workers often means the liberty to starve if the wor- 
ker prefers that to the alternative of accepting work under 
conditions hardly becoming to the human being. Liberty 
is exercised under the threat of starvation. If the worker 
is ill-used, if he has to put up with inadequate wages and 
bad conditions on the pain of losing his only means of 
livelihood, though his work may still be called free in as 
much as he can leave at will, yet the force of necessity 
brings a pressure upon him which renders liberty an illu- 
sion. Kxperience has shown that this is common in an 
economic organisation where the ‘ natural goodness’ of the 
laws of supply and demand charm the minds of men, for 
the buyers are usually in a position to wait and choose, 
the sellers are not. But the evils attendant upon the in- 
vasion of the workers’ rights strike deeper. Forced by the 
hard necessity of maintaining life the worker is often con- 
strained to accept work under conditions which deny him 
the ordinary rights due to every individual. The regula- 
tions of work and suitable working conditions in workshops 
and factories are of recent date. It is interesting to note 
that when Leo XIII in 1891 claimed that “It is neither just 
nor human so to grind men down with excessive labour 
as to stupefy their minds and wear out their bodies” 
(Rerum Novarum), England had not yet passed her eight- 
hour day law for miners, and only in 1908 did miners secure 
an eight-hour day by law (Knowles. Industrial « Commercial 
Revolutions in Great Britain during the 19th. century. 1930. 
p. 151). The common complaint against modern indus- 
trialism is that it has robbed the majority of workers of 
creative labour. The greater number of those employed 
never see the finished product of their efforts, and modern 
technique has aroused within the worker the sentiment 
that he is no more than a cog in the mighty wheel of in- 
dustry, hence if the potentialities of his humanity and his 
creative power are to function, they must find expression 
outside the factory or office. It follows therefore, that 
social organisation must be such that the worker may 
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secure for his work a return sufficient to purchase these 
legit mate demands of the human personality, for “how” 
asks Pius XI “can he ever save money, except from his 
wages and the practice of thrift, who has nothing but his 
labour by which to obtain food and the necessaries of life ?” 
(Qudr. Anno par: 63). 

Society has dis ‘arded slave-holding and is steadily 
moving away from such distinctions as “ working class” 
and “leisure class”, and the more usual concept of society 
today is expressed in terms of a functional organism in 
which the socia] value of labour is recognised. This is 
definitely a gain for it introduced into society a sense of 
co-operation and service, which is the Christ’an concept of 
labour, for in work, as Pius XI teaches “there is a social 
aspect as well as a personal or individual. aspect to be con- 
sidered” (Op. cit. par: 69). As society develops and be- 
comes more refined and elaborate the more it depends on 
the co-ordinated activities of its members. And just as 
every good act benefits the community, so also the un‘ted 
exertions of mankind are ordained to, and constitute the 
indispensable agents for the realisation of the common 
good. It is this spirit of co-operative enterprise, especially 
from the worker’s view-point that renders him conscious of 
the social value of his labour. Work thus understood is 
the service of mankind, the essential force in a co-opera- 
tive enterprise without which socia! progress is meaningless. 


‘ 


In social life we are witnessing the passing of indivi- 
dualism and the recovery of a sense of community. The 
service of that community is the heritage of all work or 
labour. In terms of Catholic sociology that service cannot 
mean the mere acqu'sition of wealth and power, for that 
would be reverting to the old order of materialism which 
empties work of all meaning and motive. It can only sig- 
n'fy a conscious effort to bring the spiritual order into con- 
tact and relation with the world of men. 

C. C. Clump. 


oO o Oo Oo 
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The Father of 


Temperance 


The pink-cheeked rotund Capuchin was in a pensive 
mood. The words of his Quaker friend, William Martin, 
one of his fellow-governors at the House of Industry, the 
Cork workhouse which sheltered the waifs and strays of 
the Irish town, kept coming back to his mind: “Strong 
drink is the cause of all their misery. Oh! Theobald 
Mathew, if thou would only give thy aid, much good could 
be done in this city.” 

Well, had he not yet done enough for the poor ? From 
his younger days at his father’s mansion in Cashel (Tippe- 
rary), had he not fed the poor, the lame and the blind who 
thronged the kitchen? And later when he had to leave 
the Maynooth Seminary because he had given his fellow- 
students a high tea in his little cell, had he not joined the 
Capuchin order with a view to share the poverty of Christ 
and of the humble brethren? Had he not fostered peace 
among the poor at Kilkenny, his first post? From 1816 
when he came to Cork, had he not done his best in the 
“Little Friary ”, especially since as provincia! of his order 
he had more ample opportunities of giving freely 
what he freely received? There were his numberless 
visits to the sick, typhus cases and cholera-stricken poor, 
as well as his long hours in the confessional for the benefit 
of his “ high flavoured penitents ”, There was his “ Literary 
School” for girls (a large-store with 300 girls on the 
ground floor and 209 girls sewing and knitting in the upper 
loft and an ever-changing crowd of waifs and orphans 
coming to the night-classes). There was his cemetery 
where thousands had heen buried in 1832, the cholera 
year. There were his endless sermons appealing for 
charity, and his ceaseless help to the sick, the invalid and 
the dying, his heavy debts which could send him to the 
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bankruptcy court any day. What more could he do and 
risk for the poor ? 


Yet the words of William Martin kept coming back: 
“Oh! Theobald Mathew, if thou would but take up the 
cause!” Why was his Quaker friend so sure? Had not 
his other friends, Rev. N. Dunscombe, the Anglican clergy- 
man, and Richard Dowden, the Unitarian, tried their hand 
at the temperance movement ? and with what results ? 


Besides, what of this pledge of total abstinence ? Was 
wine an umitigated mischief? Was moderate drinking 
to be denounced as an evil? Were all social enjoyments 
to be renounced? Did not hundreds of his friends, his 
most esteemed friends, good and charitable men, enjoy it 
in moderation, and were they to be told they were doing 
wrong ? Were not the habits, feelings and associations of 
his countrymen opposed to total renunciation ? 

Vast interests were also to be considered. Capital sunk 
in breweries and distilleries, thousands of families employed 
in the trade and likely to be thrown out of employment, 
people who largely contributed to charities, to his own 
charities, people whom it was a pleasure to decide to 
largesses and “to squeeze through the eye of a needle”. 

And yet William Martin was right. Drinking had been 
the ruin of so many. He had seen it himself day after day: 
crimes committed in drunkenness, people keeping away 
from church because they were addicts to alcohol, husbands 
spoiling their health and wasting their time in retail shops, 
wives destitute and children starving because of the 
father’s habits. He could recite the whole catalogue of sins 
grown out of intemperance. 

But what could he do, poor Capuchin, when respectable 
ecclesiastics already frowned on his popularity with the 
poor ? And was not that popularity due to his condescen- 
sion and cheerfulness whilst a campaign for austerity 
might keep people aloof and prevent whatever little good 
he was doing ? Father Theobald uneasily pondered over it 
all. He kept on his knees for long hours of the night, 
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praying for guidance and meditating on his mission. At 
long last he rose. He had made up his mind. He would 
lead a movement. 


A few days later, it was in early April 1838, he met his 
Quaker friend. Their talk is reported by J. F. Maguire in 
Fr Mathew’s biography. ‘Welcome, Mr Martin, it is so 
kind of you to come at so short a notice and so punctually 
too.” —“ I was right glad to come, Theobald Mathew, for I 
expected thou had good news for me.”—“Well, Mr Martin, 
I have sent for you to assist me in forming a temperance 
society in this ne‘ghbourhood ”.—“I knew it. Something 
seemed to tell me that thou wouldst do it at last ”.—‘“ My 
dear Sir, it was not a matter to be undertaken lightly and 
I feel there are many difficulties in the way ”.—“ There are 
always difficulties in everything we do, but thou knowest 
we must conquer them ’.—‘ Very true, we must try and 
do so. You remember that a considerable time ago, you 
spoke to me on the subject at the House of Industry.”—“I 
remember it well and that I often spoke to thee about it 
and told thee that thou wert the only man that could help 
us ”’..— At that time, I could not see my way clearly. But 
I have thought much of it since that time and I think I do 
see my way now. I have heen asked by several good men to 
take up the cause and I feel I can no longer refuse. How 
are we to begin, Mr. Martin ?”—“ Easily enough”, said 
honest Martin, ‘“ Appoint a place to hold a meeting, fix a 
day and hour. That’s the way to begin.” 

The meeting was held in Fr Mathew’s schoolroom. He 
took the chair, addressed the small gathering, and then ap- 
proached the table on which the register with the pledge 
was placed. And then saying: “Here goes, in the name 
of God,” he signed his name. The campaign was opened. It 
was the 10th of April 1838. 

Father Mathew was dedicated to the cause of temper- 
ance ; he had become public property. At the first meet- 
ing, sixty had signed the register ; from then on meetings 
were held twice a week and the number of signatures went 
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up by leaps and bounds. It reached 25,000 in three months, 
1,31,000 in five months, and by the end of 1838 it was up to 
1,56,000. 

The movement spread out of Cork; people flocked 
from Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, etc. Cove street turned 
into a pilgrimage centre to which crowds came to sign the 
pledge, to see Fr Mathew and be blessed by him. He re- 
ceived all with charming bonhomie, fed and comforted 
them and often provided themn with their return fare. 
Fr Mathew gave bless'ng and money without any thought 
of the morrow and before long he was involved in debt to 
the tune of £1,500. There were homeric scenes with hesi- 
tant pilgrims pushed forward by their resolute wives; 
there were more homeric scenes with Fr Mathew’s house- 
keeper, John, a dried up, wizened-faced old bachelor, sour 
of face and more sour of speech. Fr Mathew was liberal 
beyond dreams and John’s liver had to accommodate that 
liberality towards a mixed company of grateful wives and 
grumbling husbands, rough youths and impish boys who 
flocked to Fr Mathew’s temperance register and to John’s 
larder at all odd hours of the day. 

John was the first to grunt a sigh of relief when 
Fr Mathew decided it was better to go and meet the pil- 
grims rather than wait for them to come and meet him. 
Limerick, Waterford, Borrisokane, Dublin received him 
with enthusiasm. He was quite pleased to note that the 
pledge was effective. “I have been told by numbers in all 
parts of the kingdom that they had not the slightest 
trouble in adhering to the pledge or the least wish to break 
their promise. The pledge appears to be, in fact, as fast 
binding as the strongest oath, though nothing could be 
more simple than it is in detail. Simplicity, however, never 
takes away from the efficacy of the proceedings.” What 
was striking was that the opposition, there was bound to 
be opposition, did not come from the publicans of the 
country. As one of them said, “ No man has done me more 
injury than you have ; but I forget all in the great good you 
have done our country.” 
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Speeches went on with monotony, though Fr Mathew 
had succeeded in bringing his soprano pitch down to a 
mellow baritone, as all experienced speakers do. Enrol- 
ments went on as monotonously, ever rising to a higher 
pitch : 36,000 in one place, 50,000 in another, 100,000 in’ a 
third. Even Ulster was swamped in the temperance wave. 
Fr. Mathew, who, like several apostles of music, was imper- 
vious to harmony, started Temperance Bands in most of his 
groups. There were rivalries between bands, there were 
unharmonious clashes, but Fr Mathew felt that drinkers 
had to be given compensation for the pleasure they had 
given up. A pleasure is best displaced when it is replaced. 
And Temperance bands abolished the thirsty memories of 
thousands. Fr Mathew was not averse to a little stage- 
managing. His most famous show was a stag-hunt which 
he organised by the side of a lake; hunters, horn-blowers, 
dogs, all the paraphernalia of a fashionable hunt were 
there, but the hunt was so well staged that the stag sym- 
bolically found “salvation in plain water.” 

The effect of the campaign was noticeable in public 
morals. The number of crimes (homicide, arson, robbery, 
etc.) fell from 12,049 in 1838 to 7,101 in 1845, the sentences 
of death and transportation from 66 to 14, and from 916 to 
504 respectively. Out of a population of some eight mil- 
lions, about one half took the pledge and the consumption 
of Irish spirits had gone from 12,296,000 gallons in 1838 
down to 5,546,483 in 1845. 

Father Mathew’s thought went to the dispersed tribes 
of Ireland, and he visited Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
Manchester, London, etc., where he was heartily welcome 
by his Quaker Friends and his compatriots, and adminis- 
tered the pledge to 609,000 people. 

Too soon, alas, was Ireland to fall a prey to famine. 
Blichts had ruined the potato crops in 1845 and 1846; by 
1847 famine stalked the land; deaths by starvation ran 
into thousands, people flocked from villages to towns and 
fell a victim to the plague ; emigration depleted the country. 
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Social life came to an end, organisations were wrecked, 
bands were mute and the Temperance League ceased work. 
Fr Mathew threw all his energies into the fight against 
starvation, and went on endless begging tours when a para- 
lytic stroke laid him down for a time. Hardly had he re- 
covered that he made haste to arrange for his long-promis- 
ed visit to America. 

He reached the U. S. A. on July 2, 1849 and was given 
a public reception which the Irish Americans turned into 
a triumphal entry. He was entertained by President Tay- 
lor and given a seat in the Senate, an honour which La 
Fayette was the only foreigner to have received. On this 
occasion, Henry Clay said: “It is but a merited tribute of 
respect to a man who has achieved a great social revolution, 
a revolution in which no blood has been shed, a revolution 
which has involved no desolation, which has caused no bitter 
tears of widows and orphans to fiow, a revolution which has 
been achieved without violence and a greater one, perhaps, 
than has ever been accompl'shed by any benefactor of man- 
kind.” 

Fr Mathew spent two and a half years in the U. S. A. 
and though in feeble health, travelled over 37,090 miles, 
visiting twenty-five states and three hundred cities, and ad- 
ministering the pledge to more than 500,000 people. Back 
in Ireland in December 1851, he took up his old errands of 
charity until a new seizure laid him down in February 1856. 
More and more helpless every day, he lingered on till De- 
cember 8, 1856 when he passed away in the 66th year of his 
age and the 42nd of this ministry. 

Did Father Mathew’s work survive him? His Tem- 
perance League was wrecked in the national upheaval cause- 
ed by the famine, and its remnants died away in the course 
of his long absence in America and his inactivity of the 
last years. Many individuals, however, remained true to 
the'r pledge till the end of their days and loyal to his me- 
mory and his lessons. His fellow-citizens treasure the bron- 
ze statue they erected to his name in a public square of 
Cork and of Dublin. But his name and mission survive 
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best in the associations organised under his patronage: the 
Father Mathew Memorial Hall, Dublin, which is a centre 
of social, educational and temperance work and is modelled 
on his own Temperance Institute ; a like Memorial Hall in 
Cork ; the periodical The Father Mathew Record of Dublin; .- 
the “Father Mathew Union” founded in London in 1908 ; 
the “ Knights of Father Mathew ” and the “ Ladies Auxiliary 
of the Knights of Father Mathew” which were started in 
the U. S. A. and unite insurance work with their tempe- 
rance activities. 


The name of the Irish Capuchin lives in the hearts of 
all Irishmen, and he stands out among all social workers, 
even if he is given no mention in the Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences. 


A. Lallemand 
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BOOKS NOTES & REVIEWS 


Punjab on the March. Public Relations Dept., Punjab. 

Under the common title Punjab on the March, the Pun- 
lic Relations Department of East Punjab has published ele- 
ven pamphlets dealing with the economic, social] and poli- 
tical problems of the new state. The partition of India af- 
fected the Punjab far more grievously than Bengal. The 
large-scale exodus of Muslims and the inrush of Hindu re- 
fugees from West Punjab completely disrupted the existing 
social and administrative structure. The pamphlets gra- 
phically portray the slow and painful erection of the new 
state of East Punjab. The departure of the skilled Muslim 
labour, the lack of irrigation facilities, the scarcity of police 
protection and jails, the rehabilitation of the refugees, the 
maintenance on the agricultural economy denuded of its 
land-owners, these were some of the problems that had to 
be tackled. Almost every department of civic life had to 
be built up from scratch. In simple and lucid language, 
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the pamphlets tell the tale of heroic achievement in the face 
of overwhelming difficulties. They have been prepared 
under the general editorship of Prof. Nair. Director of the 
Public Relations Dept. 

A. Fonseca. 


The Report of the Meetings cf the Working & Standing 
Committees of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India 
makes interesting reading. It is inspiring to follow the 
realistic and many-sided discussions of the various commit- 
tees. Of peculiar interest from our point of view were the 
points raised about Catholic Social Action. We note with 
pleasure the cordial welcome given to our Institute. We 
note with an equal interest the reference to India’s new 
Constitution “to which the Standing Committee may mo- 
destly claim to have indirectly contributed its share in more 
than one chapter.” The point is not elaborated and is singl- 
ed out for research work to future historians of the Catho- 
lic Church in India. 

A. L. 


Not Earlier than 1951 

At long last the practice of giving or taking girls as part 
of the dowry on the occasion of marriages has been declar- 
ed illegal by he Rajasthan Government. 

A press note says: “ Government’s attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the practice of giving and taking girls 
as part of the dowry on occasions of marriage still continues 
and that such girls are subjected to forcible marriage. 
Thi 1 violation of the sanctity of person guaranteed in 
the Ind. constitution which prohibits traffic in human 
beings.” fhe press note added that firm action would be 
taken ag: inst “any one who violates the constitution and 
commits a offence against the law of the land.” 
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